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Contemporary digital fonnalism emerges in the concept of ‘beautiful data’ (Halpem 2015), the 
visualization of information in intrinsically pleasing patterns which may or may not also provide 
useful ways of using the data. Data visualization is now both big business and a ubiquitous feature 
of digital arts and the aesthetic of the ‘postdigital’. It is also a privileged vehicle for the mimetic 
impulse to re-enter contemporary aesthetic practice, and it is this new formalist mimesis that forms 
the focus of this chapter. 

Mimesis in Adomo refers to the residue of the pre-artistic, mythic engagement of humans in 
nature. Since Kant, the concept of the aesthetic has ridden on the back of a prior concept of human 
freedom, a freedom which the species gained, through the use of reason, in extricating itself from 
the tyranny of the laws of nature. For Adorno, ‘the dialectic of rationality and mimesis’ has always 
been ‘immanent to art’ (Adomo 1997, 54). Never entirely firee of its mythic beginnings in the 
immersion of humans in an undifferentiated nature, art is indebted to the methods and techniques it 
acquires from rationality, while distinguishing itself from reason in the form of techno-science or 
logical thought. Such reason is instrumental in that it has a goal beyond itself: that goal is not 
simply to escape from natural contingency but to domínate it. Instrumental reason, however, masks 
both its dependence on natural law and its goal of mastery, while art avows both in order to divest 
itself of any claim to domination over what is external to it, namely nature and, as we will shortly 
see, in data visualization also human culture. 

Nature, it is a truism of eco-critical thought, is a social construct. It environs because it has 
been environmentalized. Art’s association with mimesis derives, in Adorno’s aesthetics, from a 
sense of profound loss accompanying the externalization of nature; yet this desire to reunite with 
the mythic is irreconcilable with the rationality of technique. The consequent ineluctable failure of 



art to reconcile these irreconcilables is, however, the source of its dialectical energy. Because it 
strains and fails to reconcile them, it can point, beyond itself, and beyond both mimesis and 
rationality, to their future reconciliation as potential future. What we feel as a sense of nostalgia in 
front of a beautiful landscape or landscape film can be reversed to become an orientation towards a 
future reconciliation of an already fireed but unhappy subjectivity with a currently enslaved but 
potentially liberated nature. 

Traditional aesthetic mimesis takes as its raw material not nature, either as construct or as 
being-in-itself (a being which Adorno believes it has yet to achieve), but natural beauty, the 
appearance of nature to humans. This is what Rodowick and others refer to as the indexical relation 
of what he calis reality and the specific technical apparatus of analogue photography and 
cinematography, accusing digital media of abandoning that physical connection in favour of a 
numerical encoding, in this instance of light as electronic signal, rather than as encoded silver 
halides. The precise depth and nature of the technical distinction between photo-mechanical and 
opto-electronic media will not detain us here, but it is important to note that the indexical relation is 
anthropocentric, in that it rests on appearances that match the human sensorium. Data visualization 
eschews, ostensibly, this anthropocentrism. It takes as its raw material not the appearing of natural 
beauty but data that derives from it. In place of a posited unity between human visión and the world, 
data visualizations presume that nature and reason are already imaginarily reconciled by the 
commensurality of number in both. 

Data visualization in practice either offers itself as celebratory of this reconciliation, or 
proposes itself as meta-representation (Berry 2014, 145-146). In the former case, the celebration of 
a reconciled humanity and nature masks the real domination of the latter by the fonner on which the 
very existence of the technical substrate of information technologies depends: circuits of material 
and energy extraction and refining, manufacture, distribution and eventual disposal, which entail 
great human and environmental suffering. To this extent the celebratory path is sentimental, 
enjoying without incurring responsibility for what it enjoys. Alternatively, meta-representational 
data visualization may present itself from the outset as a representation of an earlier representation, 
of the world in numerical form. One feature of this path is that all data, regardless of its source, 
appears already reconciled, since data about nature and data about culture (as in Lev Manovich’s 
‘cultural analytics’) are indistinguishable to an algorithm working on them (see Manovich and 
Tifentale 2015, this volume). This indifference is, however, not reconciliation, since it introduces a 
new aporia to replace that between nature and reason. Critical data visualization arts occupy a third 


position, carefully marking the abstraction of data from its raw appearing as natural beauty or 
human behaviour, in order to explore the techniques through which that abstraction is perpetrated. 
But, in order to become second-order representation, as Plato argued of the simulacral image of a 
bed, all visualization relinquishes its grasp on the mimetic in order to secure its autonomy as art. In 
such autonomy lies the seed of a new, unreconciled relation between data and its visualization. 

Adomo speaks of mimesis as the ‘nonconceptual affínity of the subjectively produced with 
its unposited other’ (1997, 54). Nature, as other, even though historically produced, confronts the 
subject as wholly given, without generation. The artwork produced was necessarily, in the period 
when Adorno was writing, produced by a subject. Mimesis rested, therefore, on an affínity between 
what the subject was capable of making and the alienated other that confronted it. By ‘non- 
conceptual’ we should understand both that this affínity is not rational, and therefore cannot be the 
vehicle of reconciliation, and that it operates below the threshold of consciousness. In data 
visualization this unconscious affínity is replaced with a relation to data as alien environment. The 
specific form taken by this replacement for affínity is transcription, a process which is also non- 
conceptual in the sense that, once the concept is encoded, it runs without conscious engagement on 
the part of its conceptualizer (concept designer). In this instance, the concept itself becomes 
unconscious, replacing myth, the regressive immersion in nature, with the immersion and 
dissolution of the self in and as data, which now occupies the position of the unposited, a feature 
marked in the etymology of the word (datum = ‘given’). 

Data, however, is always non-identical. What is and its appearing, whether as natural beauty 
or as numerical presentation, are not the same; what gives and what is given are not identical. At the 
level of the indexical, the arithmetical phrase ‘one metre 60 centimetres’ is not identical with an 
object measured as having those dimensions, since there are many other entities with the same 
measurement, so that the measurement and its referent are clearly distinct. Moreover, the numerical 
expression taken as raw material for data visualization is never raw (Gitelman 2013) but always 
systemic (the metric as a scale, the comparative metrics of matrices and databases). The raw 
material of data visualization is, then, not data but databases. It has two techniques: algorithmic, 
which is of the same mathematical substance, and expression, which would at least appear to be 
different because it is visual. As visual, the expression of data in visualizations is of a different 
substance, and therefore in some respects, like the rationalist formal properties of mimetic art, 
betrays the truth of its material. However, for this to be the case, we would have to posit that the 
database as content possesses truth in the way that natural beauty, as nature’s appearing, bears the 



truth of nature. The dataset is, however, always contingent on the unposited circumstances from 
which it has been extrapolated, whether the unposited nature or the nominally unposited second 
nature of human cultures. It would, therefore, appear that what is rendered untrue or betrayed is not 
the data but the expression itself. 

What is at stake in this expression is not the artist’s or designer’s intention, because, as we 
have seen, that has been usurped by the algorithm which enacts the design concept unconsciously. It 
is instead the sujet supposé savoir, the subject posited as the ‘for whom’ of the process. This 
position, equivalent to that of the spectator in classical accounts of perspective, is in data 
visualization posited only in order to be betrayed. This is possible because data visualization on the 
one hand extracts a subject, while on the other it eradicates objectivity. There is clearly a subject of 
data visualization, especially interactives, since they are addressed to a user who, in the manner 
familiar from essays on perspective (Panofsky 1991; Damisch 1994) and on critical cartography 
(e.g. Curry 1998), is constructed from the embodied senses of the spectator. The erasure of this 
subject is not only a fixture of the scientific method but was adopted by artistic movements and the 
formalist critics associated with them: Russian constructivism and Shklovsky; De Stijl and the 
Bauhaus; abstract expressionism and Greenberg. Each employed techniques for the eradication of 
the artist as subject, or, in the case of the New York school, learning from Emst’s exile in the city 
during the Second World War, providing the self with an escape from itself through the operations 
of chance.<xen> 1 </xen> The history of design since Adolf Loos is likewise committed to the 
eradication of the artistic self and its expression. 

By addressing only the data extracted from the unposited, whether that is nature or human 
populations, that is, by positing the unposited as data sources, data visualization undertakes to erase 
the negativity of nature and human nature under the traces of their perfonnance. Treating the data as 
‘raw’ in defiance of the knowledge that it is already cooked, data visualization attempts to reconcile 
the objective world with reason, over-writing the non-identical with the mensúrate, so that it can 
become commensurate with a subject which, in taking mensuration as measure of all things, 
subsumes itself into the regime of measure and is thus no longer extemal to what it measures. In 
this way, data visualization achieves the reconciliation of subject and object, but at the expense of 
the actuality of both. To this extent it is fictive, in the sense that a fiction produces, from its fictive 
diegesis, both the fictional figure of the narrator and the fictional function of the reader-in-the-text 
(Iser 1978). Where data visualizations achieve the reconciliation of the technique of algorithmic 
mediation with the construction of the unposited as data, instead of telling us about the world, this 



tells us instead about the technical transformation of the world (Berry 2014, 145). Since the object 
relation, which alienates the subject from the world, has been resolved, at least fictively, such 
visualizations also eradicate the subject corresponding to the world as object. Either this is, then, a 
sentimental and regressive return of the mythic as immersion in what is no longer object, or it 
disguises the eradication of subjectivity under the guise of the end of objectivity (see Golumbia 
2015, this volume). 

However, it is a rather specific form of subjectivity, which appears to be eradicated in the 
reconciliation offered by commensuration. While subjectivity is historically imposed as 
individualism, alienated from the world which itself is alienated under the ñames of nature and 
environment, and while the subject suffers this construction as loss and as schiz, nonetheless, 
individuality is the historically specific form of our alienation and cannot be simply wished away. 
Merely to deny it is inadequate. The negation of subjectivity, rather obviously, hides, inadequately, 
the Master Subject who analyses the data, even if, as a gesture of conciliation, that Subject refrains 
from interpretation. But abjuring interpretation is itself a mimesis of objectivity. This might be 
phrased as the mimesis of the rational Enlightenment subject by the post-rational subject of 
neoliberalism, taking the place of the mimesis of nature. This ironic turn almost universally rejects 
the dialectic: the dialectic, however, does not reject it. 

Instead, it teaches us what we already know: the environment is no longer nature but the 
data of nature. Where nature once presented itself to the Romantic movement as natural beauty, 
today it presents itself as mensurated, or at least mensurable. Post-anthropocentric as it is, this 
presentation is not only no more nature-in-itself than its appearance as beauty; it is also not a second 
order of beauty, but only another appearance, one that conforms to the post-rational subject of 
neoliberalism as natural beauty did to the Romantic T. Ostensibly collective, the subject of data 
visualization is, however, still alienated, from both the Romantic subject of beauty and the rational 
subject of numerical elegance, by the seizure on data rather than on phenomenological sensation. 
Having successfully eliminated the residue of myth in the phenomenological subject, it is left with a 
subject of puré mastery. But since, as in any relation of dominance, the object (data) is set over 
against the subject, it loses thereby the opportunity to reconcile itself by commensurality. 

Like Ed Dom’s literate projector, ‘which, when a 35 mrn strip is put thru it/turns it into a 
Script’ (Dom 1975, n.p.), the project of data visualization is to uncover the Big Idea behind 
appearances: it is a Platonic endeavour. In order to do this, it takes over constructivist aesthetics’ 



problematic subordination, not of phenomenological appearance, but of every partial element of the 
work to the whole. The influential Information designer Gyorgy Kepes (1956, 24) phrased it thus: 
‘The essential visión of reality presents us not with fugitive appearances but with felt patterns of 
order.’ Here it is the fugitive rather than the appearances that need to be noted: pattern seeks out and 
ascribes significance to the recurrent or stable, not to the unique, the transitory or, in fine, the 
exceptional. Here the constructivist ethic, which subordinates every element of a work to its overall 
composition, demonstrates its readiness to sacrifice everything to unity; not necessarily by 
falsifying the data, but by altering the model until it is capable of assimilating everything to itself. 
No data point is intrinsically interesting in itself; only for what it contributes to the overall design. 
As neo-conceptual art has rejected retinal art in favour of the idea of art (and non-art), in such a way 
that its display can only ever be an ironic statement of its own defeat, so data visualization 
approaches its own implosión, not only because both making and interacting with a visualization 
are themselves generative of more data, so reducing subjectivity to a database function, but because, 
having now a function, it therefore shatters the concept of art. 

In itself, this is not a problem. We might simply say that art, which merged as concept and 
practice with the Renaissance, no longer exists, its place having been taken over by a variety of 
textual, auditory and visual practices that no longer care for autonomy from human interests. In the 
case of data visualization, especially of ‘beautiful data’, the question whether such and such an 
instantiation is or is not art, or is, properly speaking, design, may well be redundant. Yet the 
aesthetic question remains: how does data visualization function, on what material, through which 
agency, on which subject, and to what ends? It is difficult not to be reminded here of Benjamin’s 
strictures on Neue Sachlichkeit in ‘The Author as Producer’. Benjamin’s basic argument, that the 
artist has a duty to revolutionize the means of artistic production, leads him to criticize the ‘new 
objectivity’, especially in photography, because ‘it has succeeded in transfonning even abject 
poverty - by apprehending it in a fashionably perfected manner - into an object of enjoyment’ 
(Benjamín 1999, 775), adding: ‘it has made the struggle againstpoverty an object of consumption’ 
(Benjamín 1999, 776, original emphasis). Examples of data visualization that undertake these same 
tasks are not hard to cali to mind. Benjamín cites Brecht on the functionaries of such institutional 
and technical procedures, ‘thinking that they are in possession of an apparatus that in reality 
possesses them’ (777), and citing the epic theatre as a model ‘concemed less with filling the public 
with feelings, even seditious ones, than with alienating it, in an enduring way, through thinking, 
from the conditions in which it Uves’ (779). This task, it can be argued, remains a capability of data 
visualization even in the age of its instrumentality. 



Data visualization fails to break with contemporary art, or to create an alternative 
institutional practice, because it shares with it the triumph of the concept over the ocular, where the 
visible remains, first, as a token of ruptured continuity, but continuity nonetheless, with módem art; 
and, second, as the médium of commensurality between abstraction and phenomena. The subject of 
both is thus addressed simultaneously as conceptual-rational (even if post-rational) and as 
phenomenological, instigating a rift where there was at first evidence of (the possibility of) 
reconciliation. By planting this rift at the centre of the contemporary art experience and the 
experience of data visualization, the problematic of the subject is not presented as reconcilable but 
as contingent on the mediation of the unposited. Though it recognizes as fundamental and formative 
the split subject of contemporary life, this move creates a subject contingent upon the data-mediated 
flux of nature or populations, and thus a fatalistic detennination of subjectivity both as the 
experience of the work and as an object of contemplation itself. In this sense it matches Benjamín’s 
critiques of Neue Sachlichkeit , by producing a representation of the self as a condition to be 
consumed and enjoyed, rather than as the outcome of institutional and economic operations that 
might, otherwise portrayed, become objects of action. 

The neo-conceptual formalism which, by way of Systems art, has become the nonn of data 
visualization as cultural practice is indicative of another condition specific to data visualization, 
which is that the proximity of the work to its critics has become unbridgeable, just as their distance 
was unbridgeable in modemism, even for artist-critics like Pound and Olson faced with the gap 
between poetry and criticism. Today data visualization pre-empts the role of the critic by providing 
an account of itself as an integral part of the presentation. This auto-commentary, to the extent that 
it refuses the task of interpretation, which it defers to its viewer, creates from the proximity of work 
and commentary another rift within the work itself, which no longer stands free of either its raw 
material or its eventual interpretation. It has proved difficult to devise a persuasive critique of data 
visualization, precisely because critique has succeeded so well that it is now integrated into new 
designs (for the case of geographic information Systems, see Schuunnan 2000). Seen from this 
vantage point, data visualization was always the sibling of critical analysis of statistical reason and 
of its visualization, accommodating potentially critical models into its generic toolset to the extent 
that critique was either immanent to the practice or incapable of finding a foothold in a practice 
already immuni z ed against it. 

This, in tum, produces a more robust and efficient system through rigorous enforcement of 
its boundaries. The more conclusive the systemization of data, the more the referent is excluded. 



Rather than the world, it is data which is taken as given, so that, viewed from within the System, the 
place of the unposited is taken by what is always already posited as given, in a fonn confonnable to 
the system’s requirements. The significance of that given, however, depends on the unposited flux 
extemal to the System. Here the subject of data visualization is presented with flux as puré actuality 
stripped of any potential save that which emerges from its re-creation as data; industrially as raw 
material prepared for exploitation, and in data arts as the contradictory position at once of 
domination over and of subordination to the dataset. Both master and servant of datasets that 
present themselves as formally given, through visualizations which demónstrate the subordination 
of exceptions to pattem, not least in the remodelling of pattern to inelude and digest exception, the 
hannony of all parts to the unity and truth of the System produces its subject both as contained 
within it, and at the same time as an instance of the unmediated and unposited flux at the moment of 
its assimilation. 

This problem of inclusión and exclusión is at the heart of contemporary political thought. 
Ranciére (1999) instigated the thought that politics should not be thought of as the process of the 
polity, but, instead, as being forced into existence by what it exeludes from the polity: the artisans in 
ancient Greece, the slaves of anti-colonial struggles, women before the Suffragettes, and today both 
indigenous and migrant peoples. These exclusions, which Ranciére dubs those who have no part, or 
the ‘part of no-part’, are the dialectical drivers of politics as history. Esposito (2009) expands on 
this concept with the idea of the ‘impoliticaT on the principie that it is impossible to think politics 
from within the political. Neither anti- ñor apolitical, the impolitical is a terrain butting up against 
the political, or a perspective on politics. Not merely excluded, since the act of exclusión is itself 
political and therefore detennines the excluded as political, the impolitical is, instead, a minimal 
distance from which alone politics reveáis itself. We might see here, as Bosteels does in his analysis 
of Esposito’s conception of the impolitical (Bosteels 2011, 75-128), an echo of Arendt’s later 
adoption of the spectator rather than the actor as the subject of political truth, since, as she argües, 
every truth ‘unequivocally demands recognition and refuses debate to the extent that debate 
constitutes the very essence of political life’ (Arendt 1982, 237; see also Badiou 2005, 10-26). 
Action, whether discursive or material, is always already inflected by politics and determined by it: 
only the remove from politics allows its truth to emerge. This shift in (im)political thinking from the 
praise of action to the priority of spectacle corresponds, for example, to distrust of the revolutionary 
mob combined with allegiance to the puré concept of revolution. It might, then, also serve in 
contemporary terms a shift from horror at the exclusión of nature and human suffering from 
economic life, and the willed failure of politics to address it, a horror that leads almost inexorably to 


terrorism, towards the aesthetic. Moreover, it corresponds closely to the construction of the subject 
of data visualization as spectator. 


Bosteels engages Esposito’s impolitical thesis from the standpoint of a conception of ‘grand 
politics’, arguing that the concept of politics from which Esposito and others of the same persuasión 
commence their arguments is too limited. Esposito argües that the subject is always the subject of 
power, therefore politically determined, and thus incapable of acting otherwise than within the field 
of the political, never from the necessary distance of the impolitical. Instead, Bosteels argües, 
politics which remains at the level of changes to the polity, including that organization of social life 
which Esposito believes to be responsible for the determination of subjectivity, is self-restricting. 
What is intimated by the entry of aesthetic spectatorship into political thought is, instead, a politics 
‘aimed at the totality of being, and not just at the mere administration of public affairs’ (Bosteels 
2011, 126). 

Thus, the subject of data visualization is capable of a certain political spectatorship: a 
migration from politics to aesthetics, or, more specifically, an integration of aesthetics into political 
orientation. The most obvious reasons for this are that the subject under neoliberalism is indeed 
diminished, not least by its subjection to intensively as well as extensively organized regimes of 
perception associated with digital media in general and data visualization in particular, whether as 
professional and institutional discourse with a claim to truth and mastery, as integral to 21 st-century 
news media and their description of the world, or as art practice. Equally, it seems to be the case 
that data visualizations place themselves in the position of the sublime, in relation to a subjectivity 
which, in its economic reduction from opinión to choice, promotes awe at the overwhehning scale 
of spectacle rather than the open debate of taste. Thus desocialized, the subject of sublime data 
either succumbs to that sublimity, or strives to reduce it to beauty so that it can again become the 
terrain of socialization. Even seen from the oblique perspective proposed by Esposito, this move 
allows the subject once more to enter history, by acknowledging its historical genealogy, and 
therefore acknowledging both its historical necessity as actual, and its incomplete evolution as 
virtual. 


Moreover, Esposito’s attempt to remove from the thinking of politics all trace of the 
theological politics promoted by Schmitt (2004) implies relinquishing any sense that there might be 
political and secular virtues. Duly recognizing that such virtues are themselves contingent on the 
situations that give them birth, frame them and make it possible to at least consider living up to 



them, the residual theological content of the virtue of hope, in particular, is not negated by the 
atheological argument, but merely repressed, along with the thought of a subject capable of either 
hope or action, while the capacity for previously theological categories, including both subjectivity 
and hope, to evolve is simply denied in philosophical logic, without the recourse to lived history 
which guides and constrains theory. The impolitical argument runs that ‘because power is by nature 
inherent in the dimensión of the subject in the sense that power is precisely its verb’ (the subject is 
that which is able to act, the Italian infinitive potere also translating as the noun ‘power’), ‘the only 
mode of containing power is by reducing the subject’ (Esposito, C ategorie deH’impolitico cited in 
Bosteels 2011, 111-112). This sacrifice of potential, which seems so perverse in ostensibly political 
thought, does not, pace Esposito, open a non-subjective truth. On the contrary, it sacrifices one of 
the key features of subjectivity in the psychoanalytic and dialectical traditions: its failure to be 
entirely constructed according to the rules of its socialization. Like the fully actualized subject 
constructed in data visualization, the subject rejected by Esposito is wholly actual. Its self-identity, 
however, is belied by the observation made above that even the subject of data visualization is split 
between its roles as master/servant of the sublime givenness of data, and its simultaneous 
positioning as itself an instantiation of unposited flux. It is this contradiction which makes the 
subject more than actual, rendering it capable of evolution but, perhaps more importantly, of 
wonder. As aesthetic and intellectual virtue, wonder is the capacity to see and empathize with the 
non-identity of things, their capacity to be otherwise. It is, therefore, also the evidence, through the 
empathetic Identification with non-identity, that the self itself is not habitual or fixed but mutating, 
thus socialized in the broader field of entities which extends beyond the human, and which, oddly 
enough, is evidenced in data visualization’s proto-utopian technique of treating flux in populations 
and non-human fields as being of one kind. 

Sacrificing the subject of wonder, premised on non-identity, implies the sacrifice of a post- 
theological hope, which is the irreducible fidelity not to past events, as proposed by Badiou, but to 
the future as otherwise than the present and, more than that, otherwise than can be imagined in the 
present. Ultimately, then, this anti-Schmittian impolitical atheology parts company with a formative 
principie of political activism (consideration, the capacity to analyse and interpret the actual), both 
because the actual/virtual pair are mutually dependent, such that one cannot persist without the 
other, and because consideration, the acknowledgement of actuality, including that of the subject in 
and of power and that of the humano-natural world as unposited flux, implies and conditions the 
virtual, from which alone a practice of politics can emerge. In that process alone, rather than in a 
philosophical method which matches in abstraction the abstractions operated in the 


cyberneticization of power and wealth under contemporary conditions, the subject may be reduced 
as a result, rather than a condition, of historical change. 

Such reduction is not, however, what the dialectic of data visualization would appear to 
indícate. On the contrary, even as it seeks to annihilate the active agency of the subject in its 
approach towards sublimity, data visualization finds itself forced to posit that subject as being at 
once mythic, in the sense of regressively immersed in flux, and at the same time as a ‘we’, all of 
whom putatively share the discursive truth displayed. Held as in a magnetic field between 
regression to pre-individual flux and assimilation into post-individual hive-mind, the subject of data 
visualization is unsurprisingly pushed into crisis, a form of crisis specific to the biopolitical 
population and ecological management of which data visualization is the privileged instrument. In 
becoming the object of its own contemplation, this subjectivity in crisis points towards a more 
radical politics in which the subject, rather than being abandoned, is potentially changed beyond the 
poles of its current, unstable actuality. However, there is a sense in which the subject is already 
reduced, not in its potential, but in the limits to that potential. Consideration bears upon the actual: 
what has been enacted. Data visualization operates on the givenness of the results of past action, 
rather than on either those actions or their pastness. But, as Arendt notes, what is actual, by virtue of 
having been done, eradicates the potential for other results to have come about. When we consider 
the part of no-part, historical and contemporary, we must consider also the virtual that did not come 
about: the hopes extinguished, the happiness relinquished, the dream unrealized, all the mountain of 
wreckage Benjamin’s ángel sees as he looks back in horror on the progress of history. If hope is 
fidelity to the glorious future, consideration is fidelity to the monstrous past, both in its persistence 
in the form of toxic dumps and ravaged landscapes, and in the vast absence left by extinctions, 
genocides and the casual brutality of the colonial history to which we are heirs. If data visualization 
fails as political aesthetic, it does so in failing to realize the melancholia that should descend on the 
subject of politics who takes on the burden, as Benjamín also notes, of being that posterity which all 
the dead generations looked towards to justify their suffering. The difference between a human 
being and the corporate cyborgs that now run our world is that we humans feel shame. Some 
element of that shame always inhabits the nostalgia surrounding the experience of beauty, and 
perhaps especially that of mimesis. It is, thus, not in its acceptance of the givenness of data that data 
visualization fails, but in its optimism. 


Notes 



<en-group type=“endnotes”> 

<en><label>l</label> The odd formalist out would appear to be Greenberg, in that abstract 
expressionism still named itself a mode of expression. A number of the artists disappeared behind 
their own expressions, as in the cases of Newman and Klein. Pollock’s work, on the other hand, 
despite his use as poster-boy for rugged individualism, appears in Greenberg as resolutely 
modemist in that every gesture is accommodated into the whole. Greenberg’s concept of the all¬ 
over composition subordinated each individual element to the formal whole, thus reducing 
Pollock’s attempt to find a form for his unconscious into a field effect of the canvas as a unity, thus 
preparing the way for data visualization’s reduction of detail to pattern.</en> 

</en-group> 
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